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Dear Covwstn, 

Our theatrical campaign is nearly brought to a 
close, and thankfal am I ; for never in my life have 
1 had sucha baking, as during this suinmer in the 
Providence theatre. By the way, I have received 
two or three letters, lately from my acquaintances in 
Boston, who appear somewhat inclined to quiz me,— 
The letters were addressed to Timothy Tryall Esq. 
Tragedian, Providence; the word tragedian, being in 
staring capitals. I observed a leering smile apon the 
countenance of the clerk at the Post Office as he 
handed them to me. As we have a very low salaiy 
in this theatre, and as players are not the most provi- 
dent people in the world, you can form no idea ef the 
straits we are sometimes put to, in order toappear in 
proper costume on evenings of performance. 

As to my old suit of black which I brought from 
Boston, it has been worn by actors six feet hich. 
weighing over two hundred, and others of about le 
feet, not weighing over an hundred; and go by al! 
sizes between these two extremes, you may judge 
what a ludicrous figure some of them must make,— 
‘The otherevening | wasin asad quandary for want 
© !a pair of black gloves. 1 was cast to do the part 
o fone of the blacksin the play of the castle spectre. 

My face was blacked up fo the eyes with burnt 
‘cork, but for the hauds it would not do to black them 
a: it would soon get rubbed off, and there was not a 
pir of black gloves to be raised among the whole 
company. However, 1 was finally so fortunate as to 
borrow an old pair of my hair-dresser, but they were 
out at the fingers—it was almost time for the curtain 
to rise, and the best 1 could do was to black the tips 

fmy fingers and go on. 

I had not got half through the scene before the 


colouring all came off; there stood | with the ends of 


my ten fingers sticking out through the old gloves, a 
pitifal sight to behold, while the boys in the gallery 
were crying out * Mister whai’ll you take for them 
are new gloves?” “I say mister, where did you 
buy em ?” &c. 

You would have langhed to have seen poor C 
the other night, fastened up in my old biack coat 
playing the part of the strauger. The poor fellow 
couid’ scarcely move his arms at ‘all at first, but at 
Jength ‘in the very torrent, tempest, and I may say 
whirlwind ofhis passion,” away cracked both sleeves 
of the poor old coat, and C was suddenly re- 
Jeased from his imprisonment to the utter consterna. 
tion of himself and the infinite mirth of the boys of 
Providence. 

I assure you cousin Theodore I shall be heartily olad 
to get back to Boston, where I can get something to 
eat besides roast lamb. The other day my fellost 
boarders and myself broke out into open rebellion 
against mine host. in consequence of finding a dish of 
reast lamb on the table for the thirteenth time in suc 
cession, and away went lamb, dish and all out of the 
front window into the street, to the great grief of 
“mine host,’’ and tothe great satisfaction of two or 
three dogs in the neighbourhead. 

l suppose by this time, you have heard enough of 
my theatrical campaign in Providence. 1| shal! return 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.”’ 


cash enough to pay the stage fare, otherwise | must 
foot it as I fear many other heroes ofthe “ sock and 
buskin” will have todo, 

Yours till I see'you, a's. 


OCOMMUNIOATION®. 
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ALONZO AND MARIA.— <A Tale. 


C was a gentleman of the first respectability, 
as a merchant; and; having met with several severe 
losses in bis speculations, became tired of the bustle 
and show of a city ; and not feeling himself able or 
willing to join in its dissipation, retired to a neat lit- 
tle cottage in the country, in order to escape the 
cares and troubles of a counting-house, and with the 
hopes of enjoying unmolested, the company of all he 
held dear—a wife and one son; for he had married 
young, to a beautiful and accomplished lady, daugh- 
ter of an eminent lawyer,and who was now ina de- 
clining state of health, which was one great motive of 
his removal. Their son, whose name was Alonzo, 
was a man of about twenty-one; he had received a 
good education, and had, for some years been in busi- 
ness with his father; but being of a retiring dispo- 
sition, thought to continue with his parents, and 
give himself up to study. But his father finding 
that what little he had saved from the wreck of 
his affairs, was insufficient to awpport them all; 
and, being solicitous for the welfare and happiness 
of an only son, determined that he should follow 
the business of a merchant, as with this he was most 
acquainted, and thereby render himself a useful mem- 
ber of society; but there being many little matters to 
be altended to, before he could set out on this plan 
of life, he determined to enjoy what time he had. be- 
ing enamoured ofa country life, : 

There was at this time, a gentleman residing near 
the family of C——’s, but with whom they had ne. 
ver formed an acquaintance, being aware of his great 
wealth and turbulent disposition. This gentlemaa. 
whose name wis A-——, had a daughter, Maria, who 
was of exquisite beauty ;—the lilly and the rose had 
an equal share in her complexion—her form was of 
the fairest mould—and withall, she possessed an ex- 
cellent education—!ler drawings were exquisite— 
her music divine ! Her’s was the most lovely dispo- 
sition, and her’s the most tender heart, and she might 
with trath be called, ** Heaven s fast best gift.” A. 
lonzo having often met this nymphi in the course of 
his rambles, and as offea observed the colour to 
heighten in her cheeks on his near approach, retolved 
to be made acquainted with her —for he had from 
his first view of her, felt a flame, glowing with ar- 
dent desire in his (till then) unmolested bosom. At 
length an opportunity offered.—He was sitting alone 
in his chamber, at that moment musing upon the 
fair form of Maria, as she appeared when he last 
beheld her coming from church - He heard ascream: 
he looked, and bebold it was Maria, who lay patie. 
less by the road side; for, having taken a ride that 
morning, she was returuing home when her horse took 
fright and threw her. Alonzo flew to her assistance 
and with the aid of a female servant, she was restor. 
ed to her senses, —She was then taken into the house 
and in a Short time, was able to proceed home but 
not without thanking, most affectionately, Aloud 
ie offered to accompavy her, and his services weil 
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but a novice in love—he felt that he loved her, and 
with these conficting sensations, he gave himself up 
to his thoughts during their journey. On their arri- 
val at the gate, they found the servants in the great- 
est bustle, for the horse had returned without their 
young mistress—but on their seeing her safe, they 
were happy, and leaped for joy. Alonzo, during this 
interesting scene, stood motionless, with the lovely 
Maria leaning upon his arm. On ker asking him in, 
the crimson suffused itself upon his cheeks, and he 
with faultering steps moved on, and with her polite 
encouragement, he was ushered inte the drawing- 
room. Her father entered, and being aware of?his ob- 
ligation to him, thanked him, apparently, in the most 
heartfelt manner. He replied, that what he had done 
was but a trifle compared to the pleasure. he had ex- 
perienced in administering to the one, who—here his 
utterance failed him—he could go no farther, he 
sighed unconsciously ! Her father seeing their mutual 
confusion, broke silence, by asking if he was fond of 
drawings, and being informed in the affirmative, he 
was shown a port-folio, containing originals by Maria. 
He was delighted—and bestowed on them, their well 
deserved praise.—Alonzo having a refined ear for mu- 
sic, the harp was produced—he was delighted—the 
ce and ease with which she performed, combined 
with the delightful sounds, produced by her lilly rob- 
ed hands, wrought him to the highest point of love 
and expectation. But how can I indulge in expec- 
tations, when 1 am to leave so soon, thought he: 
but she and her father leaving him alone for a short 
time, he wrote a few lines, requesting her to meet 
him at acertain time and place, and on his going, she 
accompanied him to the gate, and he then gave her 
the note and retired. She returned—read the 
note, and thonght to herself what was to be done in 
this case, she suspected that Alonzo loved her, and 
that she loved him was certain. He was of a tall, 
graceful figure, hair that would vie with the raven, 
and eyes that bespoke intelligence at a glance, and 
all in all, was an object that could not but commaad 
love and respect from the most indifferent.—But 
then the thought, the dreadful thought recurred to 
her mind, that ber father, who was ove of the most 
determined and most resolute, had resolved that 
she should have no one, but the man of his choice, 
and he had already pitched upon one, who was quite 
wealthy, and was now in Batavia, but who was ex 
pected in the course of a few months, Maria had 
‘seen this gentleman a number of times, at theif 
house, and had formed a particular dislike for bim, 
‘and now considered him as far beneath Alonzo, as 
|could be imagined: but then her father had deter- 
| mined on her marrying him, he having received sever- 
lalletters from him on thesubject. But she was, not- 
withstanding, intent upon seeing Alonzo—and ac- 
cordingly, at the arrival of the hour, she was in 
‘waiting at the appointed place, attived in a beau- 
tiful dress, and going under the pretence of visiting 
a relation at a distance. Presently Alonze made 
his appearance—He approached her—he took her 
lhand in his, and stood motionless: but after bis first * 
emotions, he ventured to speak—he then told her 
his motive in making the appointment. She confes- 
sed that she felt highly hoaoured, but that it would 
be impossible for her, though she loved him, to 
consider him any thing otber, than in the light of a 
friend : for that her unnatural father had determin- 
ed on her acceptance of the hand of anothe,—-one 
whom she always disliked, and uow ulterly Aetest- 
ed, but that her father had threatened to diriuho- 


to Boston by the stage, on the 2d of Sept.i.e. if Ihave {accepted. This was a new scene to Alonpzo—be was {tit her, only on her mentioning ber dislike of hir- 
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She then encouraged Alonzo with the hope that he 
might die, or she might persuade her father to q 
linquish the idea of her union with one, she could 
not love and never could be happy with. With this 
they parted, with an agreement to meet again. He | 
offered to accompany her, but she refused, being a- 
fraid her father might detect her in the company 
of a stranger, and thereby create his displeasure. 





—_———— - 
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THE ALBUM-—NO. 3. 
THE BROTHERS. 


Among the many disparaging incidents “to which 
flesh is heir,’ may be classed the disaflection of 
meinbers of families—particularly so, when this is 
occasioned by an animosity too inveterate to be re- 
concijled. Not only is it bringing sorrow with all 
its concomitasts, into the very heart of the family, 
but breathes its pestilential air, perhaps through the 
whole circle of relations and friends. Though this 
was not literaliy the case with the subjects of this 
article, yet, the circumstance was not without its 
evil effects. As the teader may infer from the ti- 
tle, that the story which the writer is about to re- 
late, was the separation of two brothers—he would 
observe, that the sudstance of what follows, is. not 
a mere * child of the brain,’—it is a fuct—and he 
knew the family well. ‘he causes of their separ- 
ation are of no consequence to the reader, suffice 
it therefore to proceed:—The younger brother bid 
a final adieu to the place of his nativity—the tears 
of a weeping parent, and the prayers and solicita- 
tions of a lovely sister were of no avail. Reluctant 
as he was to take this step, the animosily existing 
between him and his brother, not only prompted 
him to renounce the object of his hatred, but the 
idea of ever again returning to the place that gave 
him birth. He chose for his future residence, the 
delightful and romantic village of H , Situated 
on the banks of the beautiful river Merrimack.— 
There he established himself in business, and under 
the fostering smiles of fortune, soon became opulent. 
Blest with an amiable and virtuous wife, and a darl- 
ing boy, he was regardless of the “noise and bustle” 
of the world—his whole attention was centered in 
the happiness of his family. More than a score of 
summers rolled away, and the name of a brother ne- 
ver greetea his ear. Often did the thought ofa pa- 
rent anda sister agitate his breast, and as oflen was 
it stifled. All that was dear to him was his affectionate 
wife. and his beloved son; for he knew not whether 
he had another relation in being. Leander was his 
only child, and the idol of his affections—he had en- 
dowed him with the ** richest legacy of a father’s 
will’?—a liberaleducation. Atan early age he com. 
menced the study of law, toostrict attention to which 
impaired his health—-The most eminent physicians in 
the state were consulted, and a journey to the south 
recommended. He immediately proceeded to Phila- 
delphia, where he recommenced his studies. While 
there he fell in company with a young lady whose 
beauty, wit and loveliness, gave a charm to her many 
accomplishments. Astheir acquaintance increased, 
a fondness for each other imperceptibly stole upon 
them. Leander was handsome, agreeable and well 
informed—the latter of which rendered him more in- 
teresting in the opinion of Almira, than all the false 
gallantry he could have been capable of practising, 
which, too generally is all that constitutes the gen- 
tleman in the view of a young lady. Virtue, they 
had been taught from their infancy, and were both 
strangers to vice, and the arts of perfidious lovers. 
Leander proffered her his hand, which she very pru- 
dently declined accepting without first consulling her 
mother—-her father being on a visit toEurope. A de- 
lny was advised, but solicitations prevailed and the 
much wisbed for consent wasgiven. Never were two 
happier than when the mother uttered the monosylla- 
bie ves / Nothing then remained but for Leander to 
obtain the consent of his father—this was readily 
granted, as he placed the most implicit confidence in 
his son’s judgment and veracity—and Leander had 
not been sparing of his encomiums, in his letter to his 
father, The nuptials were immediately solemnized, 
and the happy lover departed in a few days, for his 
pative village, where he was greeted by his doating 
perents, and every mark of respect and attention 
siewn tohis partner. Almira bad scarce passed a 
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day in her new residence, before her father was an- 

nounced at the door; who, it so happened, arrived 

from Europe the very day that his daughter left her 

home, and being somewhat disappointed, and anxious 

to know the fate of his child, (for she was an only 4 
one) he proceeded the oext morning after her. As soon 
as he was announced at the door, Almira, with all 
the rapidity of youth and affcction ofa doating child, 
hastened to welcome her father with a fond embrace. 
She conducted bim intothe parlour,and was in the 
act of introdacing him to her husband, when his 
eye caught that of his BRoTHER.—He staggered— 
gazed—and bethought himself deceive d—he imagin- 
ed ita dream:—his brother no less astonished, fell 
upon his couch overwhelmed. The whole family 
stood struck with amazement—not knowing how to 
account for the scene then presented to their view; 
till the eldest brother, ejaculated in a voice half freu- 
zied, ‘‘my brother! my brother!” the spell was bro- 
ken—tbey fell voluntarily into each ethers arms—the 
forgiving tear trickled down their manly cheeks; and 


*¢ Free from gross passion, or of mirth or anger,” 


A reconciliation took place, to the joy of all par- 
ties. Thus were the only children of two brothers, 
by an unexpected marriage, instrumental in restoring 
happmess to a divided family,—and an aged parent 
enabled to go down to the grave in peace. 

CORNEILLE, 








D107) 
REMINISCENCES. 


It was about the ** time of the revolution,’ when | 
was twenty-one years of age. The drum beat to 
arms—That was enough for me:— My father was al- 
ready dead and I lived with my grandfather. Gomy 
good boy said he, go, and let us see what you can 
do. I buckled an old knapsack on my back, and 
off I marched. Little did I think that my old grand- 
father meant to go to the wars; but he did go. 

The very mornivg I arrived at the encampment, 
my name was enlisted in a particular company‘, and 
from that moment I was compelled to stand fire. We 
practised several days at target firing in order to be 
able to aim correctly, and at last the awful day of 
real action came ; but who shall describe the battle 
field on this dreadful day.—The onset began by some 
few straggling volleys of musketry—then the fire grew 
warmer, and at length the whole line appeared in 
a blaze. Yet glory led me on—-a distant ray of 
fame lighted my path—the drum thundered in my 
ears; and the fife whistled sharply, and | was in- 
spired with an ardent desire to signalize myself.—— 
We stood and fought, and for more than an hour, 
shot each other down; but as fast as the soldiers 
fell, they were conveyed to the rear of their re- 
spective companies. 

The fight grew thick and hot.—The grim mon- 
arch bestrode his pale horse and rode over the field 
that day. At length we were compelled to retreat. 
Death stared us in the face, and destruction await- 
ed us in the rear; but still we made our escape and 
that was all. 

This was a dreadful day for me. After having 
retreated about three hundred yards to the rear of 
our first position, and not hearing the bugles of the 
enemy sounding behind me, 1 eoncluded that | 
should net be under the recessity of hurrying any 
farther, and was at that moment about sitting down 
to rest myself on the stump of an old tree, when I 
heard a groan near me. _ { listened, and silently 
moved towards the spot whence the sound proceed- 
ed.—But who! who! did I behold there, but my 
poor old grandfather;—his grey locks wet with 
blood, and his aged head lying upon a little 
straw. I bent myself over him and for the first time 
‘in my young remembrance,” was disarmed of ev- 
ery earthly energy. But he raised his head and 
addressing himself to me famitiarly, as he was used 
to do, merely said, ** Take good aim Jonny aad 
revenge old Grand dad.” 

These were the last words he spoke to me.—l 
took a whisp of straw, and after lighting it by a 
little camp fiire that blazed hard by, held it to the old 
man’s face;-—but he breathed not, or seemed to 
breathe not, and I grasped the old rusty gun that 
laid beside him, determined to avenge the death of 
my poor old grey headed grandfather. 

About three months after this, we came _in con- 
tact with the enemy. 





It was about the hour of sun-set when we fell in 
with two regiments. of grenadiers and fotr regi- 
ments of infantry. We were ordered to halt. They . 
halted./ The sun was fast descending, and before - 
both parties were prepared for fight, they were ob. 
scured in utter darkness. But each party knew his 
opponent was in front of him—breast to breast, and 
bayonet to bayonet. The word was given by the 
enemy to fire. The same word was heard on our 
side the lines and the carnage began. 

Neither party had any artillery, but the continued 
aod unbroken roar of musketry was so deaf’ning to 
the human ear, that no other sound could be distin- 
guished. 

We were far inferior in numbers to the enemy.— 
They knew this, and the commanding officer of our 
opponents giving the word to ‘* charge’? soon com- 
pelled our small party to retreat. At this moment I 
stepped behind the trunk of a large tree, and al- 
though not wishing to remain within the enemy’s 
lines, found myselfthere involuntarily. Our fight was 
now over, but a conflict of the elements succeeded. 
The sky which had been black and lowering through 
the whole evening, suddenly burst forth intoa storm; 
and as I stood behind the tree, a quivering flash of 
lightning revealed tomy sight the most awful vision, 
evér my eyes beheld. . 

The perils of the day were mere trifles in compari- 
son to what I now beheld. Before me stood the tail 
grey headed figure of my grandfather. I could not 
believe it real.—I recalled to mind the words of Mac- 
beth and exclaimed unconsciously, ‘* hence horrible 
shadow, unieal mockery hence,” but still it looked 
on me, and appalled me so, that I was unable to speak. 
Thus it stood, gazing on me—I gazed on it in mute 
agony of suspense. My poor old grandfather’s ghost 
has come, said 1, to chide me for not dying in the 
combat. I was motionless—so was the tree under 
which I stood. The lightning flashed upon his face 
again. Oh! horror! horror !! his mouth opened—he 
spoke—he spoke to me. ‘* Take good aim Jonny and 
revenge old grand dad,” said he. 

Atthe moment I heard these words I flew into his 
arms.—It was my own ‘told grand dad” himself 
whom I had left for dead upon the field three months 
previous, bnt whose life was saved by the kind atten- 
tion of a surgeon who happened to discover him lying 
on the field shortly after our party was compelled to 
retreat. 

The old man was retained as a prisoner of war, un- 
til the evening of our fight, and at the critical moment 
the enemy charged us, was solucky as to make his 
escape, by which means he appeared to me as above 
related. Cc. T. 
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THE SPROUT FAMILY. 


The Sprout family was exceeding numerous in the 
Village of Arrowford, which is situated about fifteen 
miles above the Alesbury Falls, and was quite weal- 
thy. They had settled the place, principally having 
removed from the Eastern part of Pennsylvania some 
twehty years before,in number then, about half a 
dozen families; which had increased and multiplied 
until almost every respectable sign board in the place 
had the name of Sprout on it, and two thirds of the 
Farms around were called Sprout Farms, in conse- 
quence of being, or having beenjowned by them. They 
were a thriving, but close dealing and cautious set 
of men—always active and enterprising in matters 
relative to their own interest--honest, but exceed- 
ingly exact in their dealings with others and with 
each other, and possessing just about as much pub- 
lic spirit, generosity, and charitable feeling, as is 
common to that class of men. In their emigration 
they had left behind them but one solitary branch 
of the family, and that one being poor and unable 
to join with the more fortunate, was of course soon 
forgotten, so that in the lapse of so many years it 
had grown almost wholly out of remembrance. 

The original settlers being brothers, uncles and 
cousins to each other had now pretty generally dis- 
appeared, and the young branches, in pursuance of 
their father’s original plan, were adopting the rule 
of intermarrying, for the preservation of the family 
wealth. One ofthese affairs, in which love and in- 
terest were so intimately connected that the reader 
would feel little pleasure in being introduced to the 
parties, was in preparation one fine summer morn- 


ing, when I happened to be in the viilage on bu- 





siness. The birds were flying and singing sweetly 
amovg the trees which shaded the low houses—the 
walk beforg the door was swept clean and looked 
: neat, and the girls peeped out of some of the win- 
dows in clusters—their cheeks bearing visible marks 
of the industry of the morning, some of them look- 
ing, indeed, as though they had been rubbed a lit- 
tle with coarse towels, or had been in contact with 
rough faces. Every thing seemed lively and cheer- 
ful, and | took my post by the front window of the 
: tavern bar-room, that | might mark, at once, what 
) was going forward within and without. 

The landlord happened to be the brethe: of the 
groom, and in the course of the morning the Sprouts 
assembled there pretty generally, to drink punch, 
and smoke a cigar with the was to be happy man, 
who had chosen that also as his post, probably from 
considerations of superior gentility, for no place in 

: a village is so respectable as the village Inn, es- 
) pecially if it be kept by a man well versed in his 
) business. They were a well dressed, decent set of 
people, with a good deal of apparent family pride, 
and remarkably fond of the terms uncle, cousin &c. 
if one might judge so from their endless use of 
those cousining appellations. 

Towards noon, a venerable pedestrian, clad in a 
thread-bare coat, stained velvet ‘breeches, soiled 
waistcoat, and hat and shoes at least as venerable 
in appearance as himself, armed with a rough walk- 
ing stick, and seeming much fatigued, was seen 
travelling down the street towards the Inn. The 

novelty of the sight attracted every eye, but the 
unknown having arrived opposite the Inn, deliber- 
ately uncased a pair of old spectacles, and having 
surveyed the sizn a few moments, made for the 
house. The way was cleared for him, and when 
he reached the middle of the bar room, he enquir- 
ed for Charles Sprout, the landlord—Charles came 
forward——‘* Cousin Charles,” said he, ‘+I am very 
glad to see you ;” reaching forth his hand at the 
same time. Cousin Charics, however, appeared 
wholly indisposed to this familiarity with one who 
did not look like having a loose sixpense in his 
pocket, and replied abruptly, drawing back-—‘‘who 
are you? [ don’t know you.” ** Not know me,” 
replied the old man—‘*I am Nicholas Sprout, your 
father’s own brother, and am come down, that I 
may see my dear relations in this pleasant town, 
before I die.”? *[ guess,” said Charles, smiling 
contemptuously, *+jt would have been as well to 
have died at home—but how are we to know who 
_you are? Assertions do not pass current here, when 
coming from men of your appeatance.”» There was 
a general titter at this colloquy among the young 
gentlemen, but one of the old Sprouts, who sat in 
the corner, having looked sharply all the while at 
the stranger, left the room, and calling to one of 
the boys, said—** This is a bad business for some 
of you: sure as the world it is Nicholas Sprout. 
and he’ll. be easier admitted than gotten clear of, 
my word for it—a poor soul, he’s come down fora 
maintenance, no doubt, and the disgrace of eur 
family comes with him---I’ll bo off; however; see 
that you don*t send him to me,” saying which, he 
took his Way, and soon disappeared, 

A generai whisper now spread round, and oper- 
ated like a shot among a flock of quails. In fifteen 
minutes there were but three Sprout faces remain- 
ing. These the old man was endeavouring to con: 
vince of his relationship, and as he did it so point- 
edly as to silence even their jokes and scoffs, they 
told him of the wedding, and advised him, as he 
could not be entertained in the village, to go down 
to old granny Scarum’s by the cross roads, where 
he could, for a trifle, stay until the busy time was 
over; after which he might have an opportunity of 
seeing some of his old relations, who could not see 
company now; as to the young folks, they knew 
nothing about him, Charles said, and it would not 
be worth while tecall on them. The poor old man, 
however, wished to go to the wédding; they ob- 
jected to the distance, and the tad road, his clothes, 
his Mean appearance ; and still persisted in his go- 
ing away, until at last, the tears rolled down his 
furrowed cheeks, and with a full heart he turned 
and went out of the house. 

Compassion and. curiosity induced me to follow 
him, which | did, leaving the trio of young Sprouts 
highly tickled with the idea of having gotten clear 
of their troublesome visitor. But I was thun- 

































derstruck, when I reached the street, to find every | just behind him. 


door where a Sprout lived, shut tigh’---every soul 
gone from the street-————I stood and saw the old 











pened their doors, and stood apon their sills; while 
one or two ventured to stroll down to the piazza 
of the Inn, where now the three young gentlemen 


whom we left in the bar room had taken their 
seats, and were listening. to the conversation over 
the way. The respect and familiarity with which 


the gentleman treated the old man, went so far to 
confirm these suspicions, that a good deal of ma- 
neeuvering among the Sprout party soon followed ; 
the surmise was spread abroad, aud in half an hour 
a dozen or more were Collected at the Inn, and 
several ventured to go over to the strangers. 
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man go to three of their ® doors in succession, and 
knoek and go away. At last he came back and 
sat down on the curb stone opposite the tavern, and 
I confess my heart was too full to go to him, as he 
hung down his head and wiped away the tears with 
his old handkerchief. 

He had not remained there long, however, be- 
fore a geatleman.on an elegant horse rode up to 
him, dismounted, sat down beside him, aud enter- 
ed into earnest conversation. There was something 
so singular in this, that the Sprouts, beginning to 
suspect their relative might not be the poor friend- 
less soul they supposed, one after another half o- 


Just at this crisis, a splendid Gig drove up,.and 
an elegant young man sprung out of it, exclaiming : 
* Ah, Father, what's the matter here ?’—‘ Nothing 
my son,’ was the reply, ‘ only our good relations for 
the most part have forgotten us, and those who re- 
member, are so busy that we must go down to the 
cross-roads and put up for the night.’ 

The secret revealed, it was amusing to see how 
the faces of the mistaken relatives of the good man, 
changed from white to red and back again; they 
looked at each other, lost in amazement--stupidly 
enough to be sure. At length Charles ventured to 
speak :—* My dear uncle, if you will honor my house 
so much, you shall have every accommodation it can 
afford.’ ‘No, no: I would not put you to any incon- 
venience for the world; we will go to the cross- 
roads.’ ‘Indeed you shall not,’ said a dozen at once, 
for all the Sprouts came flocking around by this time, 
every one inviting their dear relative home—pressing 
him, entreating him almost pulling him by force— 
insisting there were no accommodations at the cross 
roads, 

As this scene wat goine on, the strange gentle- 
man who had come on horseback, stepped over to 
the Inn, and, while drinking a glass of punch, whis- 
peredito Mrs. Sprout that old Mr, Sprout was worth a 
100,000, & that his relatives woula probably lose a 
round sum by thisunIncky breach. Thisnews spread 
like electric fire through the villag®, and the women 
and children came running out to see their rich re- 
lative. Tears of joy, and ‘God bless you, sir,’ to- 
gether with the most pressing invitations, were as 
plenty now, and as cheap as grass blades in the 
meadow. The village, and all that it contained, one 
would have thought, was at his service, but he con- 
stantly shook his head—it-was too busy a time with 
them, he said, and his clothes were old, his appear- 
ance mean—he might disgrace them—he would, at 
any rate, go back to the next tavern on the road; 
and from his purpose all the protestations of leisure, 
the praise of his person, and even of his old clothes, 
with the offer of new ones, on loan, in abundance, 
could not move him, and that night he slept at the 
Blue Ridge Inn, on his return home, where he nar- 
rated the story in good humour, From this place, 
that morning, he had set out on foot for Arrowford, 
leaving his attendants behind, that he might make 
a trial of the value his long unvisited relatives set 
upon him. and which he deemed could Only be 
fairly estimated by presenting himself before them 
in the garb of his original poverty. 

Reader, perhaps you may smile at this simple 
tale. Doubtless you fancy the Sprouts a set of ras- 
Cals, but look at home—-how do you esteem a poor 
relative? If yeurconscience does not condemn vou, 
neither do I: but set down as a truth, the Sprouts 
are not the only people in the world who value 
rich relations higher than poor ones. 

Winyaw Inlelligencer. 


———___.» 
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ANECDOTE. 


When Crowle was ona circuit with Judge 
Page, a person asked him if the Judge was not 
He replied, “ | do not know, 
but I am sure he never was just before.” 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 
LITERARY.—A Biographical Sketch of Washing- 








ton, written in Latin, with English notes, for the use 


of American Universities,{is preparing for the press, in 
Ohio. 


A Southern Judge, some years ago, in his charge to 


a Grand Jury, denounced duelling in terms so severe, 
that they presented two men, one for giving and the 
other for receiving a challenge. 
caused both of the parties to be arrested, and enforc- 
ed the law so rigidiy, that both parties, after the ris- 
ing of the Court, challenged him. 
cle of absurdity, the Judge accepted of the challenge 
fought, and wounded them both. 


The Magistrate 


To round the cir- 





a 


Lord Byron has subscribed $45,000 to the Greek 


Loan, and another Englishman $20,000. 


Accounts from Constantinople are to Jan. 4. A 


new expedition by sea and land, against the Greeks 
was preparing. 


The Greeks have received a supply of Arms and 


Ammunition from England. 





NEW YORK, April 13. 
INSURRECTION.—On Saturday last, between 12 


and 1 o’clock, forty-six convicts at work om our 
Tread Mill, at the time of breaking off to go to dinner, 
made an attempt to sieze Mr. Neilson the keeper, and 
deprive him ofthe keys, but failed. —Others attacked 
Mr. Riker, an inside keeper, who succeeded in de- 
fending himself, 
and the rioters were secured. as 


By this time the alarm was given, 









TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. H: G. is received. We regret extremely that 
we are compel’ed to reject any article received from 
any one of our correspondents, but, the communica- 
tion of F, H. G, is in the first place ;—for the greater 
patt illegible : in the second place the grammatical 
construction of many of the sentences is vicious,— 
and in the third place we must enter our protest. 
against prolizity, The general flow of language in 
the communication alluded to, is good; but the ideas 
are stale, and as for the plot, ** there isno plot my 
Lord.’—** Rather give mea dish of skim milk than 
such homespun stuff.” Ina word ** many undertake 
to prate, who know not how to prate,’? and many 
strive to write, who know not’ how to write: with 
such we do not wish to be troubled. 

N. B.—We trust, nay we know that those’ cotres- 
pondents, whose communications we are solicitous of 
preserving in our columns, have sufficient discrimiina- 
tion to distinguish between themselves, and such wri- - 
ters as we allude to above. 

H. W.’s extract from. Tasso is too indelicate for this - 
paper. , 

‘¢ Thoughts on reading the XXV. Chap. of St. Mat- 
thew” are received, Such ** thoughts” would be as; 
much out of place in this paper, asa *‘ fish out of wa- 
ter”? We neither wish to meddle with politics or re- 
ligion, but to devote our columns to morality and 
amusement.—QOur correspondents will please to bear 
in mind, the motto at the head of our paper. ** BORN 
TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 

STR Rl TLS, RT) ET IES OS 
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MARRIED, 

In this eity, Mrr Wm. F. Sawyer. to Miss, Mary* 
Hanson. 

On Wednesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Piefpont, 
Mr. George W. Lord to Miss Frances Maria Milis, - 
adopted daughter of Wm. Rowson, [sq. 

By the Rev, Mr. Sabine, Mr. Wm. Kingsbury to - 
Miss Mary Gardner. 

ABS RS I eS ES 
DIED, 

In this city, Capt. John Spear, a revolutionary pa- 
triot, aged 75. 

Thursday Mr. Simon GARDNER, aged 34, Pro- 
prietor and Publisher of the Boston Gazette. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs, Esther wife of Mr 
Harvey Bates, aged 34. 

On Wednesday morning, Miss Elizabeth, eldest: 


daughter of Mr. Henry B. Curtie, aged 22.. 
é 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. | 
a 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Lines composed by a young Lady of South Reading, 
descriptive of the town and her father’s seat, who 


with his amiable daughter, now sleeps in the tomb. 


By the last beams of parting day, 
Let me this charming scene survey ; 
Trace ev’ry spot [ lov’d so well, 
The lofty hill, the lowly dell. 

Dear lovely landscape now adieu, 
With pleasure I will think of you. 


The village church just meets my eyes, 
Which seems aspiring to the skies; 

*T was there the pious Pastor taught 
Each truth sublime, each noble thought ; 
Taught us a brighter world to view,--- 
When can I cease to think of you? 


The humble school-house next appears, 
Where sweetly pass’d my early years ; 
There knowledge first attractive shed 
Some wreathes of laurel for my head. 
Then while my heart to feelings true, 
With pleasure | will think of you. 


Behold the venerable roof, 

Where I have felt each tender proof 
Of love paternal and sincere, 

Each pleasing smile and anxious tear ; 
Dear happy days! how fast ye flew! 
I sigh whene’er I think of you. 


The low’ring Elm high branching o’er, 
The Cherries shading it before, 

The garden and its vine wrought bow’r, 
Where pass’d the gay or serious hour. 
When little of the world I knew, 

I'd leave that world to think of you. 


The fields of cultivated land, 

The orchard planted by that hand, 

Which in the dust is mould’ ring laid, 

Now yields its blossoms, fruits and shade. 
’T was by his fost’ring hand ye grew, 

And I will love to think of you. 


Fair lake, how oft I’ve wander’d o’er, 
Thy grassy banks, and pebbled shore ; 
While on thy surface sun-beams play’¢, 
And hills and trees in lengthen’d shade, 
Met the mild skies cthereal blue ; 
With pleasure | will think of you. 


See the lone mansion of the dead, 

Where some lov'd friends are peaceful laid ; 
Long be the spot with rev’rence view'd, 
And thy green turf with tears bedew’d, 
*Til I shall sleep in silence too. 

And can ne longer think of you. 





STANZAS, 
O! lovely maid, no more that sigh, 
No more the tear-drop shed ; 
Compose thy breast—dry up thine eye, 
Tho’ Edwin's soul be fled. 
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It’s fled fair maid, and soars on high, 
In realms of bliss above ; 

There happiness shall heal the sigh, 
He breathes for thy fond love. 


There he no more the pain shall feel, 
That pierc’d his bosom here ; 

Where every bleeding wound shall heal, 
And sorrows disappear. 


Where you and he will doubtless meet, 


Ne’er more to parted be ; 
Where you his hopes with love may greet, 
And he with peace meet thee. 
ARTEMIDORUS. 


————- 0000000 


THE SLAVE. 





Lo! where the billows yon plantation lave, 


Labours severe employ the drooping Slave.— 


Poor, friendless wretch! from kindred torn away, 


Doom’d never more his cottage to survey :— 
No more to meet his loving wife’s embrace, 
That warm’d with lively joy, his sable face: 


No more caress his offspring, that imparts 
Spontaneous joy to glad their infant hearts: 
Nor more return, his faithful dog to hail, 


That lick’d his hands, and wagg’d with joy his tail; 


All, all are vanish’d long; nor evermore 
Can he behold his dear, his native shore: 


Dear Afric’s sands, where first his breath he drew, 


And the wing’d hoars of childhood swiftly flew, 


Where his few days of bliss were quickly spent, 


And nought of pain he e’er had underwent: 
Where freedom’s magic flame he priz’d sincere, 
No joy more sacred, and no sound more dear. 
Oh mem’ry! why those happy scenes recall, 
That turn the pangs of slavery to gall? 

Those times, why picture to the unhappy slave, 
That drag him onward nearer still the grave? 
Rather to dark oblivion yield him prey, 


And ease the pangs that waste his heart away : 


From Lethe’s dark waters, let him quaff repose, 
And drink forgetfulness to all his woes. 


BEAUTY. 


Beauty little fluttering thing, 

Hither all thy graces bring ; 

Modest blush, and downcast eye, 
Trembling heart, and piercing sigh, 
There’s nothing can our hearts control, 
Like the beauty of the soul. 

’Tiz she, whose air and graceful mien, 
Bespeak a nobleness within. 

Virtue and purity of mind, 

With wisdom stor’d, and taste refin’d. 
O beauty, when compared with thee, 
Thy blushes fade, thy gracesflee. A.R. 


ane 


Lord Ross having proposed a small prize as a re- 
ward to any one who should find a rhyme on the 
word ‘porringer,’ received the following epigram. 


The Duke of York a daughter had, 
He gave the Prince of Orange her: 

And now, my Lord I claim the prize, 
For making rhyme to Porrivger. 





Light Readings . 


EPIGRAM. 
On the Marriage of Mr. Jon. W. Honey, te 
Miss Mary S. Austin. 


From sweetest flowers the busy Bee, 
Can scarce a drop of honey gather ; 

But Ol! how sweet a flower is she, 
Who turns to Honey alltogether. 


A NEAT IMPROMPTU. 

A woman singing ballads for money to bury 
her husband, gave rise to the following jeu 
desprit . 

“For her husband deceased, Sally chaunts the 
sweet lay, 

“And faith it is singular sorrow ; 

But,! doubt, since she sings for a dead man to day, 

She'll cry for a live one to-morrow.” 





SYMPTOMS OF FOLLY. 

“How shameful it is that you should fall 
asleep,” said a dull preacher to his. drowsy 
audience, “‘ when that poor idiot (pointing to 
an idiot, who was leaning on a staff, and star- 
ing at him) is both awake and attentive.’”— 
*« Perhaps, (replied the fool) J should have been 
asleep tov, if I had not been an idiot.” 





A COMPLAINT CONFIRMED. 

A gentleman once apologizing to a company 
for not joining in conversation, said he was 
afflicted with a cold in his head, and when that 
was the case, he was always heavy dull and stu- 
pid. ‘* Upon my soul, then, (replied John 
Wilkes) you are very much to be pitied, for 
you must have been afflicted with that same 
cold in your head ever since | knew you, which 
is more than twenty years.” 





A linen-draper advertising his stock to be 
sold under prime cost, a neighbor of his observ- 
ed that it was impossible to sell it under prime 
cost, for he had never paid a cent for it himself. 





A gentleman telling a lady that an apothe- 
cary of her acquaintance had failed, and was 
obliged to shut up shop, she enquired the 
cause, to which the gentleman replied, he was 
so honest a man that Instead of loading his pa- 
tients with medicines, he advised them to take 
the wholesome air, and of course lost the profit 
which would have arisen from the sale of his 
drugs. ‘Poorman (said the lady) poor man ! 
he is-indeed to be pitied, Ae cannot live on air, 
though his patients may.” 





Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 


rocco Work Manufactory. 
AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 
LADIES’ 
Pocket- Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cates, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for castor 
credit Varch 97 
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